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Should Churches Express Social and 
Political Views? 


“Should churches speak out on social and political ques- 
tions?” A poll of a sample of adults in the United States 
on this question has been compared with one of a sample 
of persons in Great Britain. The results were summarized 
in an article by George Gallup, director of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, N. J., in New 
York Herald Tribune, New York, April 17, 1957. 

The question put to British citizens was phrased thus: 
“Should the church keep out of political matters—or 
should they express their views on day-to-day social and 
political questions ?” 

The British results: “Should keep out,” 53 per cent; 
“should express views,” 36 per cent; “no opinion,” 1 per 
cent. 

The same question was asked in the United States, ex- 
cept that the word “churches” was used instead of 
“church.” 

The results in U.S.A.: “Should express views,” 47 per 
cent; “should keep out,” 44 per cent; “no opinion,” 9 
per cent. 

Thus in Britain, a majority of those queried advised 
that the churches should not express themselves ; while in 
the U.S.A. opinion is almost evenly divided with only a 
slight advantage on the side of those stating that the 
churches should express their views. 


Analysis of Many Pronouncements, 1891-1954 


“We find it difficult to discover where, in the last sixty- 
five years, any new changes have been wrought in eco- 
nomic and industrial life by the Church, either directly or 
indirectly.” This is one of the sentences in “A Conclusion” 
in an unpublished dissertation, A Critical Survey of the 
Ecclesiastical Pronouncements on the Economic and In- 
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dustrial Field During the Past Sixty-five Years, Rerum 
Novarum—to Evanston, by John Paul Frelick. The dis- 
sertation was presented to the Faculty of Divinity of the 
University of Edinburgh in 1955. The following review 
is written from a borrowed manuscript. 

One of the responses of churches to “the challenge of 
an industrial age” has been to issue “pronouncements cov- 
ering a whole range of social and cultural subjects.” Dr. 
Frelick limits himself to a critical analysis of those on 
economic and industrial issues. “Part of the thesis will be 
that the Church has effectively translated the command of 
Christ to love our neighbor into terms which we can un- 
derstand, but that she has not related to this command a 
clear promise.” 

“We look for a hope, that the responsible social action 
will lead not only to abundant life for him who answers 
the command, but also that society will reach some ful- 
fillment as a result of our efforts, by the transforming 
power which Christ will exercise in the consummation of 
His Kingdom. In line with the Church’s continuing obli- 
gation to define and redefine the obligations placed upon 
the individual and upon society, future pronouncements 
must vitalize this element of Christian hope.” 

The study includes the papal pronouncements, those of 
interdenominational Protestant organizations, and those 
of a number of the religious bodies themselves. The de- 
nominational statements are limited to those of the 
“Anglo-Saxon West.” The term ecumenical is “used 
broadly to cover national church conferences and councils 
which include several denominations, and the World 
Council of Churches.” Although the analysis of docu- 
ments is made beginning with those of Leo XIII in 1891, 
the author supplies much valuable historical background 
material from about 1850 on. 

For example, long before Leo XIII wrote Rerum No- 
varum, which has been called a “working man’s charter,” 
he had been interested in studying industrial conditions, 
and among other Roman Catholics there was “almost a 
century .. . of historical preparation.” As Msgr. Gioac- 
chino Pecci, he was sent as nuncio to Brussels in 1843. 
In 1844 Msgr. Pecci visited London and was much affect- 
ed by the conditions of the poor in that city. The same 
year he was made Bishop of Perugia, in Italy. He wrote 
a pastoral letter in 1854, asking that the destitute be per- 
mitted to live as men “because they bear the image of our 
Heavenly Father and their condition touches our brother- 
ly hearts as if it were our own.” That year he “established 
grain banks for the poor.” Bishop Pecci was made a car- 
dinal in 1853 and elected pope, taking the name of Leo 
XIII, in 1878. 

Dr. Frelick says that until Leo XIII’s time, “the Church 
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and the Pope did very little to emphasize publicly the na- 
ture of a Christian society.” In Germany, Archbishop 
Kettler of Mainz was much concerned with social prob- 
‘lems around the middle of the 19th century. He preached 
a sermon at Mainz in 1848 in answer to the Communist 
Manifesto. He advocated craft unions and state protection 
of the right of workers. 

The encyclicals are the means by which the popes con- 
vey the “ordinary” teachings of the church. They are not 
utterances ex cathedra. But Pope Pius XII stated in 1950 
that the positions advanced in the papal pronouncements 
are for the most part “already bound up. .. with the gen- 
eral body of Catholic teaching.” And when the popes de- 
cide to pronounce on a matter “which has hitherto been 
controverted . . . this subject can no longer be regarded as 
a matter of free debate among theologians.” 

Many aspects of the encyclicals are not spelled out. Leo 
XIII wrote of the necessity of a “just wage.” It was left 
to others to decide what would be a just wage in a par- 
ticular situation. The principle was established that there 
should be a just wage. 

No one can calculate the effects of the various encycli- 
cals on the lives of Roman Catholics, writes Dr. Frelick. 
Probably the man in the street knows nothing about them, 
and this man would “probably say that these pronounce- 
ments have had no effect at all.” But the man in business 
or the Roman Catholic man in a trade union would be 
likely to know something about them. Philip Murray of 
the C.I.0. always had a copy of Rerum Novarum in his 
office, and he was quoted as saying in Time Magazine, 
“My grandparents had these ideas before Leo wrote 
them.” 

“It is difficult to decide when the concern” of the Prot- 
estant Churches for economic issues “first awakened in 
the modern era,” writes Dr, Frelick. Walter Rauschen- 
busch may have provided a clue in the line quoted : “Every 
great movement begitis in the hearts of a few.” The 
Christian Socialists of Great Britain in the 1840’s probably 
“represent the first concrete step in the direction of social 
thinking and action.” Many Christian social leaders look 
to Maurice, Kingsley, and Ludlow “as their spiritual fore- 
fathers.” The Puritans of America, in spite of many rec- 
ognizable defects, “never forget that society stands under 
God and His judgment.” They believed that “Christians 
must be responsible for all aspects of social life.” In Great 
Britain, members of the Free Churches gave “ample evi- 
dence of action upon society.” In the United States the 
1840’s were known as the age of reform, and numerous 
clergymen took interest in social issues, mainly temper- 
ance and slavery. The Lambeth Conferences of 1888 and 
1897 were steps “forward in Christian social thinking.” 

“The Church has been as slow as secular institutions 
in making pronouncements and attempting to stem the 
tide of social evil which swept over the world with the 
coming of an ‘Industrial Age,’” writes Dr. Frelick. 
“Sometimes the Church has taken amazingly progressive 
stands on social issues in line with the most enlightened 
thinking of the day. There does not seem to be any case 
where the Church proposed answers more radical or more 
constructive than secular social philosophers. At times, 
her criticism may have been more incisive, following the 
enlightenment she was able to bring from the Gospel to 
actual problems... . 

“There were times when the message of the Church 
was vague, or when it lacked true Christian perspective, 
when her pronouncements may not have attained the 
heights reached by non-Christian idealist reformers. Be- 
cause the Church is so deeply entangled in the web of 


society, she is better able to meet the practical needs of 
men. Yet this involvement means that she must also fall 
into mistakes and insufficiencies, and that her witness will 
at best be only fragmentary.” 

Although it is difficult to discover that the Church has 
wrought changes in 65 years, the writer does not “thereby 
deny the bases for society laid by the Church through the 
centuries.” “At the same time we admit that it is too soon 
to make any conclusive judgment on this matter. We do 
not thereby say that the Church has had no effect in the 
modern world. It may be that her task has been the con- 
servation of civilization and culture in the midst of rapid 
change. This has been a necessary task, because no revo- 
lution however radical or far-reaching can ever tear itself 
completely away from that against which it is in revolt. 
The danger of conservatism is often very great, however, 
because there is a tendency to become content and to fall 
into static unconcern for the emergence of new considera- 
tions. In becoming more deeply enmeshed in the structure 
of society, the Church is tempted to identification with the 
Status quo.... 

“It may be that the social pronouncements have not af- 
fected society as much as they have affected the Church. 
In becoming critical of social forms and institutions the 
Church has taken the first steps to disentangle herself 
from the web woven about her through her participation 
in history. Some of the strands which tie the Church to 
history and more particularly to the status quo have been 
loosened. . . .” 

As the industrial revolution advanced, “only a few in- 
dividuals in the Church realized that something new was 
actually happening.” Many people grew up feeling that 
the churches did not understand them. 

The Protestant response was “a pragmatic program 
constructed to meet the needs of the time,” that: is, “the 
first crisis of the Industrial Age.” Churches began to con- 
centrate their energies in the Federal Council of Churches 
in America, the Interdenominational Social Service Union 
and C.O.P.E.C. in Britain. These were only illustrations 
of unification, The Oxford Conference on Life and Work 
in 1937 brought many matters to a climax for the period 
under consideration. 

At Oxford, the declarations adopted seemed to indicate 
that “the Church realized what it meant to be the Church.” 

“A theological basis was laid for a Christian ethic in 
the love commandment of God. ... 

“There was a partially conscious realization that no 
ethic could have meaning unless it was built on a hope in 
the future fulfillment of God’s Kingdom. 

“Principles were proposed which were to guide the 
Christian in making decisions in the concrete situation 
relative to the love commandment. . . . 

“There were actual decisions made at Oxford, in the 
light of the principles based on a realistic appraisal of the 
facts of the situation, that in themselves were of better 
quality than the previous pronouncements. . . . 

“In addition, as in no previous pronouncement, there 
was stressed the need for departmental knowledge, and an 
appreciation of the technical factors that should be taken 
into account in seeking to reach decisions on specific 
matters.” 

The World Council of Churches at Amsterdam, 1948, 
and Evanston, 1954, built on the foundation laid at Ox- 
ford. “At Amsterdam, the idea of the ‘Responsible So- 
ciety’ was defined.” At Evanston, thinks Dr. Frelick, the 
members of the World Council Assembly seemed “more 
solidly split into camps, pressures, and lobby groups, and 
into more sectional interests than ever before.” But a sec- 
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tion of the Assembly produced findings that gave direct 
consideration to specific economic questions.” Evanston 
went into more particulars than Amsterdam or Oxford. 
“The Church” may have been “brought to an era of co- 
operation and recognition of the essential unity of the 
Body of Christ, which until a decade previously had ap- 
peared to be a body broken and separated.” 

“There is hope that she can renew her ministry to men 
in society, and not just to men as isolated individuals. . . . 

“There are signs that the world is more willing than 
ever to heed the message of the Church. As long as the 
Church remains critical of her own involvement in the 
social fabric and of her social judgments, attention will 
be given to her unique message, original because her wit- 
ness will come out of love and not out of self-concern nor 
from a spirit of omniscience.” 

Pronouncements—Protestant and Roman Catholic— 
seem to reach only a few. Pius XI said specifically that 
the encyclicals were not reaching the masses. Therefore, 
says Dr. Frelick, the churches are required to make use 
of all the educational techniques available. 

In addition to pronouncements, there will be need for 
“middle axioms.” These “will define provisional behavior 
in a given period and in given circumstances.” 

“The Responsible Church will also, on occasion, support 
specific programs for betterment and change.” It may 
support the United Nations, and also “introduce legisla- 
tion” and lobby for it. There will be times when not to 
support legislation would be “an abrogation of responsi- 
bility. ..,” for example, “bills for sending surplus food 
to starving people, or laws which allow displaced persons 
a new home.” 

“Sacrifice is a virtue the Church has extolled for her 
members and which she must take to her own heart... .” 

“The Church preaches the present Kingship of Christ 
over all things and remains as a living witness to the King- 
dom which has broken in. She must show society by word, 
by pronouncement, and by action that this is so, that so- 
ciety too has a hope, but a hope which chastens and judges 
all the pretensions of society; for it may be that God will 
not leave a stone standing at the latter day in the upbuild- 
ing of a New Society.” 

Dr. Frelick is at present serving the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. on an assignment in Europe. 


“The End of the Modern World” 


Modern man has lost significant contact with nature— 
he is not refreshed by the world of nature. He has depart- 
ed from the great traditions and is obsessed with a tech- 
nology that he cannot tame. Modern man lives in a secular 
world in which he is seeking power, but is losing “his own 
position in the realm of being.” Thus writes Romano 
Guardini in “the most somber book” to come out of post- 
war Germany, The End of the Modern World (New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1956. $2.75). Romano Guardini 
holds the chair of philosophy at the University of Tue- 
bingen. He was born in Italy, grew up in Germany, and 
was ordained a priest in the Roman Catholic Church. 

The material in this book was first composed as a series 
of lectures that “explored the meaning of Pascal’s vision 
of man and the world,” but actually “nothing is said about 
Pascal in this book.” Fr. Guardini simply retained “the 
inner form” of his original introduction to Pascal, but he 
re-wrote the manuscript for this work. He calls it not a 
treatise but rather a series of lectures. 

Man will survive, but in the coming world there will be 
conditions in which the Christian will tread a narrow and 
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dangerous path. “Faith will maintain itself against ani- 
mosity and danger. . .. Man’s obedience to God will assert 
itself with a new power. . . . Christianity will arm itself 
for an illtberal stand directed unconditionally toward Him 
Who is Unconditioned. . . . The Old Testament will take 
on a new significance. The Old Testament recalls the Liv- 
ing God Who smashes the mythical bonds of the earth, 
Who casts down the powers and the pagan rulers of life; 
it shows us the man of faith who is obedient to the acts 
of God according to the terms of the Covenant... . 

“We dare to hope. This trust is not based at all upon 
an optimism or confidence either in a universal order of 
reason or in a benevolent principle inherent in nature. It 
is based in God Who really is, Who alone is efficacious 
in His action. It is based in this simple trust: that God is 
a God Who acts and Who everywhere prevails.” 


Tawney’s Note on Christianity and the 
Social Order 


“Is there such a thing as a distinctly Christian way of 
life, for which Christians, in so far as they are true to 
their creed, are bound to stand? Or does Christianity ful- 
fill its function merely by lending a religious sanction to 
the conventional ethical standards accepted from time to 
time by respectable persons?” These questions appear in 
“A Note on Christianity and the Social Order,” written 
by R. H. Tawney, the noted British historian, as “a con- 
tribution to a conference” held in 1937, which was to con- 
sider “the attitude, if any, that the Church should adopt 
on the matters of economic and social ethics.” The “Note” 
was modified for publication in a book of essays by Pro- 
fessor Tawney, The Attack (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 
and Co., 1953. $4.50). Reference is made to the material 
here and now because of relevance to the other items in- 
cluded in this issue. 

The above was one of the points on which Professor 
Tawney suggested Christians should make up their minds. 
Others were: “If there is such a distinctly Christian way 
of life, how far is capitalist civilization, with its charac- 
teristic institutions, compatible with it? Or how far is 
capitalism itself a counter-religion, which is opposed to 
Christianity, not merely in detail, but in principle and 
essence ?” 

Dr. Tawney’s answers include these: “There is a dis- 
tinctly Christian way of life. . . . It implies the acceptance 
of a scale of spiritual values which no rationalization can 
make appear other than extremely paradoxical. . .. Some 
of those who have seen deepest into the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and have sought to reveal that meaning to their 
fellows, have been held in all ages by good and sincere 
men to be criminals. . . . The good men have been right. 
The civilization which they think it is their duty to pre- 
serve is menaced by Christianity.” 

As for the set of economic institutions called capitalism, 
for Christians one of the central questions is “whether 
capitalism, in the forms in which we know it today, fos- 
ters relations between human beings, and aids the growth 
of human characters, of a kind which the Christian would 
desire to see encouraged. . .. For myself, I find it difficult 
to answer it in the affirmative.” Dr. Tawney then quoted 
Lord Keynes, whom he called “the most eminent of con- 
temporary English economists,” as declaring: “Modern 
capitalism is absolutely irreligious, without internal union, 
without much public spirit, often, though not always, a 
mere congeries of possessors and pursuers.” 

To return to Tawney: “Capitalism today, except in so 
far as qualified by influences derived from other sources 
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and long resisted by it, is not so much un-Christian as 
anti-Christian, and not least anti-Christian when it sum- 
mons Christianity to its defense.” 

Christians should take the lead, he suggests, ‘‘on those 
matters on which the Christian conscience cannot really 
be in serious doubt as to the direction in which it should 
attempt to guide society. .. .” Special attention might well 
be given to “secure that the conditions of a good life are 
enjoyed by the whole of the rising generations.” 

Only a small portion of Dr. Tawney’s “Note” is here 
reviewed. He stated that in its preparation his debt to the 
thought of Bishop Charles Gore and of Archbishop Wil- 
liam Temple was “obvious and beyond acknowledgment.” 


“Christianity Today” 


“In the turmoil of conflicting Protestant opinion on far- 
reaching social issues .. . the unanimity which the church 
should have is the proclamation of the Gospel of personal 
salvation, which in turn shapes a new social order by shap- 
ing new men,” it is stated in an unsigned article in Chris- 
tianity Today, Washington, November 12, 1956. The sub- 
title was : “Reflections on a Poll of the Protestant Clergy 
in America.” 

Christianity Today began publication October 15, 1956. 
According to a statement in The Christian Beacon, Col- 
lingswood, N. J., October 25, 1956, one of those subsidiz- 
ing the periodical is J. Howard Pew, a well-known lay- 
man of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and for- 
mer president of Sun Oil Company. In Vol. I, No. 1, an 
editorial stated: “Christianity Today has its origin in a 
deepfelt desire to express historical Christianity to the 
present generation. Neglected, slighted, misrepresented— 
evangelical Christianity needs a clear voice, to speak with 
conviction and love, and to state its true position and its 
reference to the world crisis. A generation has grown up 
unaware of the basic truths of the Christian faith taught 
in the Scriptures and expressed in the creeds of the his- 
toric evangelical churches. 

“Theological liberalism has failed to meet the moral and 
spiritual needs of the people. Neither the man in the street 
nor the intellectual is today much attracted by its preach- 
ing and theology. All too frequently, it finds itself adrift 
in speculation that neither solves the problem of the in- 
dividual nor of the society of which he is a part... . 

“Christianity Today is confident that the answer to the 
theological confusion existing in the world is found in 
Christ and the Scriptures. . . . Those who direct the edi- 
torial policy of Christianity Today unreservedly accept 
the complete reliability and authority of the written Word 
of God. It is their conviction that the Scriptures teach the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. This doctrine has been 
misrepresented and misunderstood. To state the biblical 
concept of inspiration will be one of the aims of this 
magazine. .. . 

“The best modern scholarship recognizes the bearing of 
doctrine on moral and spiritual life. This emphasis will 
find encouragement in the pages of Christianity Today.... 

“True ecumenicity will be fostered by setting forth the 
New Testament teaching of the unity of believers in Jesus 
Christ. External organic unity is not likely to succeed un- 
less the unity engendered by the Holy Spirit prevails. . . . 

“Christianity Today will apply the biblical revelation to 
the contemporary social crisis, by presenting the implica- 
tions of the total Gospel message for every area of life. 
This, Fundamentalism has often failed to do. Christian 
laymen are becoming increasingly aware that the answer 
to the many problems of political, industrial, and social 
life is a theological one. ... 


“Christianity Today takes cognizance of the dissolving 
effects of modern scientific theory upon religion. To coun- 
teract this tendency, it will set * the unity of Divine 
revelation in nature and Scripture. . . . 

“This we undertake with sincere Christian love for 
those who may differ with us, and with whom we are 
compelled to differ, and with the assurance in our hearts 
that God’s Holy Spirit alone can activate any vital witness 
for Him... .” 

Christianity Today is edited by Carl F. H. Henry, who 
= a ——- at Fuller Theological Seminary, Pasa- 

ena, Calif. 


Social Opinions of Protestant Ministers 


A poll of a random sample of Protestant ministers of 
many denominations brought 2,200 replies indicating that 
they favored the election of President Eisenhower over 
Governor Stevenson by a majority of eight to one (Chris- 
ttanity Today, October 9, 1956). A summary of many 
comments was given in the issue of November 12, 1956, 
and is referred to here mainly because of the light thrown 
on the social views of a group of Protestant ministers, 
Here are brief statements of the prevailing opinions: 

The ministers generally favored “foreign aid—but less,” 
and “re-evaluation of our foreign give-away.” The replies 
“reflected the need for _ determination in the pur- 
suit of world peace.” Only a small minority mentioned 
more technical assistance to the under-developed nations. 

“Dissatisfactions over foreign policy” were evident. 
“Specific recommendations divided almost equally along 
four lines: world peace, the United Nations, foreign aid, 
and long-term moral perspective.” Mostly the pleas were 
for a “wise and planned foreign policy.” 

“Ministers expressed deep conviction that the future of 
America depends more upon the application of spiritual 
concepts in national and international life and less upon 
a specific political party or candidate. The pulpit popu- 
larity of President Eisenhower in his re-election campaign 
sprang from his identification with an attitude of faith in 
God and in objective moral norms more than sheer party 
considerations, although policy issues bore conspicuous 
weight.” 

There is, however, an “underlying confidence in the di- 
rection given to political life by the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. This accounts, no doubt, for the relative absence 
ra a radical indictment of prevailing American out- 
00 

Clergymen voting for Eisenhower both in 1952 and 1956 
also made comments on other than foreign policy, such 
as decentralization of government, readjustment of the 
economic outlook, the moral-spiritual emphasis, imple- 
mentation of de-segregation, the anti-communist program, 
federal aid for schools. But only one per cent mentioned 
federal aid for schools, and no more than 10 per cent 
mentioned the other domestic issues. About 3 per cent 
approved the President’s anti-socialist emphasis, and this 
comment was “frequently linked to a plea for curbing 
labor unions.” 

There were vigorous pleas “in lesser number” for cur- 
tailing military spending, for increasing old-age benefits, 
for more aid for the Palestine refugees. 


Advice Against Denominational Positions 


Christianity Today, November 12, 1956, goes on to say 
that the poll “dramatizes the risk of attempting to express 
‘the position’ of a denomination—either the voice of its 
clergy or of its church members—on political and eco- 
nomic issues.” 
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“The stark fact of disagreement on leading social issues 
is a reminder that official church agencies only at great 
risk constitute themselves pressure lobbies for specific 
politico-economic objectives. Seldom do they actually have 
a mandate from their ministers, let alone the laity, to 
absolutize such objectives in the name of their denomina- 
tional constituencies. In doing so, they run the peril of 
violating democratic rights within their churches, in the 
presumed course of contributing stability to democracy in 
the nation.” The periodical advises against striving for 
“unity in social reconstruction,” and closes with the plea 
for emphasis on “personal salvation.” 


Rauschenbusch and This Age 


“The unity of personal and social redemption” was em- 
phasized in the theology of Walter Rauschenbusch, and 
this characteristic is now prominent in the deliberations 
of the World Council of Churches, writes Walter G. 
Muelder, dean of Boston University School of Theology, 
in The City Church (March-April, 1957), 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Dean Muelder’s article is entitled “Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch and the Contemporary Scene.” 

In our time “many churchmen are tempted to be apolo- 
getic for what the greatest of the social gospel prophets 
had to say about the reform of the economic order. He 
knew that he was living in a revolutionary age and that 
this period of upheaval was to be of long duration. In it 
were the effects not only of thousands of years of social 
forces but also the seeds of future changes and the de- 
mands of God’s ultimate goals. To acknowledge the great- 
ness of Walter Rauschenbusch is to enter into the present 
social revolution in the power of Jesus Christ to effect 
purposive change in institutions and persons and to believe 
that social change is amenable to righteous goals. God’s 
transcendence makes the ultimate victory sure ; God’s im- 
manence makes the provisional victory relevant to the 
ultimate end. 

“Walter Rauschenbusch’s social ethics are completely 
vindicated by the recent emergence of the idea of the ‘re- 
sponsible society’ as the critical social ideal and criterion 
of the ecumenical movement. . . . 

“The significance of his thought . . . does not depend 
on the specific success of his social predictions and the 
causes he espoused. He did not invest these action proj- 
ects with ultimate sanctions though an ultimate concern 
led him to take action. What is impressive is the capacity 
he had to see the interdependence of social forces within 
a large compass. His work illustrates what Francis G. 
Peabody called ‘the correlation of the social problem.’ .. . 

“Rauschenbusch’s writings pioneered two perspectives 
in the ecumenical social ethic: (a) the need to affirm, 
understand, and project the vocation of the church in so- 
cial witness and action and (b) the need to distinguish 
clearly between the Kingdom of God and the Church and 
to sustain a strong tension between them... . 

“One of Rauschenbusch’s greatest challenges to the 
contemporary minister was his disciplined capacity to hold 
in one synoptic grasp both the en pole of Chris- 
- social ethics and the vast array of stubborn empirical 

“His method enabled him to see the religious signifi- 
cance of movements which were (a) not only outside the 
church but (b) also often antagonistic to it. In doing so 
he was in the great prophetic tradition. Today, the leading 
spirits of ecumenical theology also interpret the conflicting 
movements and rival ideologies from an inclusive theo- 
logical perspective. .. . 

“Another emphasis in the contemporary scene which is 
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evident in Rauschenbusch is his stress on the ministry of 
the laity. He lifted up most of the issues which were later 
noted at Oxford [in 1937]. ...” 


“The Social Gospel Re-examined”’ 


“The social gospel illustrates the undulation which char- 
acterizes Christian theology and history. The social gospel 
currently suffers the self-defeatism of all prophetisms. 
The social gospel lies in the borderland between clerical- 
ism and laism.” Thus writes A. C. McGiffert, Jr., presi- 
dent of Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, in a paper 
read at the Midwest Division of the American Theological 
Society, published in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
Register, May, 1957. 

The Christian ethic has always been concerned with 
both the individual and the institution. “Included within 
the range of its social criticism and proposed institutional 
reconstruction have been family, government, economic 
processes. Since the Reformation, another institution has, 
in principle, become the object of Christian ethical judg- 
ment, i.e., the Church.” 

“Different theological systems have provided back- 
ground for similar ethical principles.” For example Jona- 
than Edwards is quoted as writing in 1739: “Holiness 
shall be, as it were, inscribed on everything, on all men’s 
common business and employment ; and the common uten- 
sils of life... . There shall be universal peace and a good 
understanding among the nations of the world, instead of 
confusion, wars and bloodshed. . . . Then shall all the 
world be united in one amiable society. That will be a 
time of great temporal prosperity. . . . All this will come 
about gradually by the preaching of the gospel and the 
use of the ordinary means of grace. . .. We seem to be 
witnessing the forerunner and beginning of it all.” 

“Optimism,” writes Dr. McGiffert, “with regard to the 
future is not uniquely the earmark of liberalism. Ortho- 
doxy has its equivalent optimisms. The utopianism with 
which the primitive church indoctrinated the Bible inter- 
mittently bursts into flame in the history of the church 
and under oddly contrasting circumstances and opposite 
theological emphases.” 

Charles G. Finney, the evangelist, insisted that the con- 
vert to Christianity should demonstrate his genuineness 
by “adoption of anti-slavery sentiments.” 

“By and large the social gospel has been a clerical move- 
ment. Insofar as it has enlisted the support of laymen, the 
latter have not been people who are the power centers in 
their communities.” Also, “seldom has any form of the 
social gospel received the indorsement of a whole church 
or denomination or indeed of a whole congregation.” But 
there is evidence that the great Protestant teaching of the _ 
universal priesthood of all believers is “being brought 
down from the theological shelf, dusted off, and put to 
work.” 

Plainly, many pietistic laymen are “sincerely preoccu- 
pied with the status quo ante.” But there are stirrings that 
suggest “a new kind of partnership between ministers and 
laymen, the like of which few of us have experienced.” 
“The consequent expression of the social gospel may not 
be as doctrinaire and self-righteous as it has sometimes 
been.” 

The exponents are likely to say that there is no one 
Christian answer to a question, “What is a good economic 
order ?” 

“But they are likely also to put a Christian question to 
all economic orders and programs: ‘What does this way 
of life do to the freedom, equality, and growth of mutu- 
ality’ among the people who live in it? A responsible an- 
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swering of that question will, it may modestly be prophe- 
sied, usher in new creative days for the social gospel.” 

President McGiffert noted that the title of his paper is 
the same as that of F. Ernest Johnson’s book (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1940), containing the Rauschen- 
busch Lectures given at Rochester in 1939. 


“A Rauschenbusch Reader” 


“In the best social order that is conceivable, men will 
still smolder with lust and ambition, and be lashed by hate 
and jealousy as with the whip of a slave driver.” These 
words were written by Walter Rauschenbusch, and are 
probably not so well known as his lines: “We must change 
our economic system to preserve our conscience and our 
religious faith, We must renew and strengthen our re- 
ligion in order to change our economic system.” 

In 1957, 50 years after the publication of Rauschen- 
busch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, a number of 
persons interested in his life and work have sought a re- 
appraisal of his writings and teachings. In order to assist 
the process, A Rauschenbusch Reader has been compiled 
by Benson Y. Landis of this Bureau’s staff (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. $3.00). Included is a thorough 
interpretation of the career of Rauschenbusch by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick refers both to the main 
events in Rauschenbusch’s life and the chief themes in his 
teachings. He seeks to reveal the spirit of the man Rausch- 
enbusch to the present generation of persons engaged in 
religious pursuits and inquiry. 

The Reader quotes from all of Rauschenbusch’s books 
and from a number of pamphlets and other of the writ- 
ings of power, all of which are out of print in their origi- 
nal editions and formats. Among the titles from which 
portions are selected are: Christianity and the Social Crisis 
(1907) ; Christianizing the Social Order (1912); A The- 
ology for the Social Gospel (1917) ; Dare We Be Chris- 
tians? (1914) ; The Social Principles of Jesus (1916). 

Perhaps the chief emphasis represented in the com- 
pilation is the writing on Jesus’ teachings concerning the 
Kingdom of God. Fifty years ago Rauschenbusch wrote 
that Jesus taught “that God was the real creator of the 
Kingdom; it was not to be set up by man-made evolution.” 
Also: “The fundamental virtue in the ethics of Jesus was 
love, because love is the society-making quality.” 

Numerous prayers prepared by Rauschenbusch are 
given in full text. Among those quoted are Rauschen- 
busch’s prayers for the ministry, for employers, for the 
babies, for the cooperative commonwealth. The compiler 
includes many notes giving something about the social 
scene and the “climate” in the churches when the works 
appeared, and also makes a few generalizations concern- 
ing what has happened in the churches these latter years 
with respect to the social emphasis for which Rauschen- 
busch pleaded. 


Speaking for the Un-churched 


“A platform of legislative principles to protect the in- 
terests of nonconformists and of those not affiliated with 
established churches,” has been announced by Hermann 
J. Muller, president of the American Humanist Associa- 
tion, Yellow Springs, Ohio. Professor Muller is a promi- 
nent scientist who is known for his work in genetics. The 
platform was prepared by the Association’s Committee on 
Church and State, of which George E. Axtelle, professor 
of education at New York University, is chairman. 

“The views on matters of religion of the 65,000,000 or 
more persons in the United States who do not belong to 


any church,” Professor Muller declared, “are passed over 
without a spokesman and in silence by legislative and 
other governmental agencies when they deal with such 
topics. The questions at issue are numerous, ranging from 
the form of the oath of allegiance to the particulars of 
exemption from taxation. Thus in all church-state mat- 
ters, Congress constantly ignores this immense minority 
in favor of the three standard religious estates—Cathol- 
icism, Protestantism, and Judaism. It is time that a fourth 
estate—that of the unorthodox—should be given recogni- 
tion. It is possible for men to be profoundly moral and 
dedicated to the highest ideals, although in a non-theologi- 
cal and non-ecclesiastical way, without accepting any 
standard creed. These persons should not be “compelled 
directly or indirectly to support, or to give the appearance 
of support, to any sectarian institution in which they do 
not believe.” 

The “platform for nonconformists” contained nine 
planks, many of which were summarized as follows: 

“1. No public money for sectarian schools. 

“2. No compulsory religious questions in the 1960 
census. 

“3. Equal treatment for non-theistic and orthodox con- 
scientious objectors to military service. 

“4. Admission of immigrants without any preference 
for clergymen or members of religious orders. 

“5. Abolition of tax exemption for the unrelated busi- 
ness income of sectarian organizations, 

“6. No special economic benefits for sectarian institu- 
tions in connection with public land development. 

“7. Churches which are made into national shrines at 
public expense should not be permitted thereafter to oper- 
ate as sectarian enterprises.” 

The Association explained that it does not object to a 
voluntary question in the 1960 census of population, such 
as: “Are you a member of a religious organization, and 
if so, which one?” However, it opposes the question, 
“What is your religion?’ as vague, discriminatory, and 
an infringement of freedom of private opinion. 


People’s Capitalism: A Consensus 


The American economy may aptly be termed a “peo- 
ple’s capitalism,” the members of a panel convened by 
Yale University and the Advertising Council concluded 
after a round table discussion, A report prepared by David 
M. Potter, professor of American History at Yale, is 
published by the Advertising Council in a booklet, People’s 
Capitalism (New York, 1957. $.25). 

The moderator, Edmund W. Sinnott, dean emeritus of 
Yale Graduate School, stated in a communication to the 
press that the term is an apt one because of an “economic 
ballot box” for the free choice of goods; the widespread 
supply of capital through the savings of the people; a rec- 
ognition that economic enterprise must be conducted with 
regard for the public good; a demand for a rising, dy- 
namic way of life; and a broad distribution of the benefits 
of the economy among the people through a high standard 
of living. 

“The economic system of this country is poorly under- 
stood or positively misunderstood, not only by the enemies 
who wish to present America in an unfavorable light, but 
also by friends of this country and even by the American 
people themselves,” said Dean Sinnott in opening the dis- 
cussion. “Because of the fantastic misconceptions that pre- 
vail and because of the importance of the war of ideas, it 
behooves us to re-think and clarify our mental image of 
the American economic system. . . .” 

Dean Sinnott also stated that “clearly the American 
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economic system is a capitalistic system, characterized by 
free enterprise, competition, and the profit motive, and 
not operated by the workers or the government. Yet it 
seems, obviously, a very different system from the capi- 
talism of the time of William McKinley—different both 
in the far wider participation in ownership, and different 
in the greater effectiveness with which it fulfills the vari- 
ous needs and aspirations of the people as a whole.” 

The members of the panel concluded that of all the 
great industrial nations, the one that clings most tenacious- 
ly to private capitalism (the United States) has come 
closest to the socialist goal of providing abundance for all 
in a classless society. 

People’s capitalism has flourished because the people 
have a chance to vote with their dollars in the market 
place, thus deciding for themselves what is to be produced 
instead of taking what the government decides to provide 
for them. 

American capitalism presents the picture of an extreme- 
ly highly-developed technology at work upon an unparal- 
leled wealth of natural resources. Resources become 
wealth only when a people have the organization and the 
skill to use them effectively. The American Indians had 
all the resources we have today but received little benefit 
from them. 

Underlying the American economic system have been 
spiritual ideas that have been fostered since the birth of 
our country. These spiritual ideas have contributed to a 
moral commitment of fair play and self-restraint, enabling 
the economy to control itself, in part, without being sub- 
jected to rigid or pervasive government controls. 

The American ideal of equality of opportunity has fos- 
tered the growth of people’s capitalism by creating high 
goals for the population and thus stimulating their eco- 
nomic energies. 

The ideal of a classless society, though never fully re- 
alized, has reinforced the ideal of equality of opportunity 
by creating the belief that no man is confined to a fixed 
status and that every man has the opportunity to forge 
ahead. 

The American Round Table came to this conclusion on 
promoting People’s Capitalism abroad: “It is clear that 
the American model should not be duplicated in its en- 
tirety and it would be paternalism for us to act as if it 
were. Therefore we must strive to present our system with 
clarity and in terms which will show how others may avail 
themselves of parts of it for use that will vary in every 
instance. The Soviets have made a great error in refusing 
to let other peoples come to socialism in their own way. 
We must be more flexible than the Russians by recogniz- 
ing that peoples of other countries can come to people’s 
capitalism in their own way.” 

Professor Potter’s summary of the discussions of own- 
ership reads as follows: “On the whole, the panel mem- 
bers agreed that while widespread ownership is important 
both as an index to the broad distribution of the economy’s 
advantages and as a safeguard against undue concentra- 
tion of power, it need not be regarded as the most essen- 
tial part of a people’s capitalism.” 

On the standard of living: “But though all agreed that 
a high standard of living does not by itself prove the ex- 
istence of a people’s capitalism, the participants were 
equally unanimous in agreeing that the simple feature 
which contributes most to make American capitalism a 
people’s capitalism is the very wide participation in a 
high standard of living.” 

Among the participants were two corporation presi- 
dents, Less H. Bristol of Bristol Myers Co., and Walter 
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H. Wheeler, Jr., of Pitney Bowes, Inc.; two members of 
the national staff of AFL-ClO, George T. Brown and 
Henry C. Fleisher; and Dean Liston Pope of the Yale 
Divinity School. 


“Sermonizing does some good, but not much” 


An essay exploring the nature of a dilemma, “the prob- 
lems of power and morality: how power can be invested 
with moral purpose and at the same time be safeguarded 
for the work that must be done both for the particular 
institutions and for the community as a whole,” is written 
by Sylvia and Benjamin Selekman in a book, Power and 
Morality in a Business Society (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1956. $4.00). Although addressed 
especially to businessmen, the discussion is pertinent to 
all institutions. 

“Not until businessmen recognize that they are admin- 
istrators of power systems can they face realistically the 
task of how to discharge morally the power they wield. 
In this day and age, social and moral imperatives carry 
with them not the giving up of material things but the 
giving up of absolute, unilateral power. 

“The moral involvement of power calls, in other words, 
ior a new look at management and its authority. lt means 
doing things with people as equals, not for them as inferi- 
ors. It means, indeed, that other power systems must be 
recognized and accepted—whether they be the power sys- 
tems of labor, the state, the farmer, or other interest 
groups. And it means that businessmen must learn how 
to negotiate with others as equals, rather than dictate to 
them as subordinates.” 

But businessmen are required to hold on to power “so 
as to safeguard the efficiency of their establishments. . . .” 
Thus businessmen are constantly faced with a dilemma 
“and its complexities” —they are both custodians of power 
and negotiators with other power systems. 

“Without full recognition of this dilemma and its com- 
plexities, all discussion about business responsibility takes 
on the nature of homiletics, Sermonizing does some good, 
but not much.” 

Power is tamed by reason and by human association. 
Yet the taming of power is not enough in the good society. 
“What we must really search for is not a taming that 
merely neutralizes and checks, but, rather, one that canal- 
izes and directs power from negative and destructive to 
positive and creative purposes.” Negotiation is “the stra- 
tegic activity.” There is also a “built-in principle of grad- 
ualism in negotiatory society.” Also, “increasing activity 
on the part of government seems inevitable in providing 
those social measures which are beyond the capacity of 
any one indusry in a decentralized business system.” 

Benjamin Selekman is professor of labor relations at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. 
His late wife was his co-worker in various projects in 
industrial relations. 


State of Christian Social Movement 


“Tn all the churches of the Western World what used 
to be called the Christian Social Movement has now come 
to a dead end, and its leaders, themselves announcing 
and lamenting this fact, are casting around to find the 
way out of it. They would not do this if they did not 
believe that there was such a way, or, conversely, if they 
thought that their work was finished and done.” Thus 
writes Roger Lloyd, Canon of Winchester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, in an article in The Nation, New York, June 22, 
1957, 

Canon Lloyd thinks that in the younger churches of 
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the world, “the Christian Social Movement is still in the 
pioneering stage.” In the Western World, many of the 
social evils attacked by Kingsley, Maurice, Temple, and 
Gore, are no longer regarded by the public as in earlier 
days. The evils have not vanished, but people do not 
react to them as they once did. Also, there is no longer 
a great giant to fight. And this affects people in the 
churches and in the trade union ranks. 

There are deep stirrings among the people, but the 
Goliaths against which they would contend are now some- 
what vague and indefinable. For great power now resides 
in the state as well as in corporations. People do protest 
against state power, not in terms of a popular crusade, 
for the reason that the people have gained great benefits 
through the new powers of the government agencies. 

The Christian Social Movement is thus much like a 
group of philosophers with no students, or an army of 
generals with no privates. Christian social thinkers are 
not communicating well with the rank and file. 

And, since society becomes daily more complex, the 
task of both diagnosis and social reform becomes exceed- 
ingly difficult. Thus there is need for specialists, but 
specialists tend to develop a special language or “jargon” 
that separates them from mankind. Thus the literature 
of the Christian Social Movement, thinks Roger Lloyd, 
is now such “that it is largely unreadable except by ex- 
perts,” 

The professional theologians have been fortunate to 
have such able lay interpreters as Dorothy Sayers, Charles 
Williams, T. S. Eliot, G. K. Chesterton, and “scores of 
others.” Thus, thinks this Christian minister, theology is 
a “subject of debate in newspapers, market place, and 
factory floor.” The Christian Social Movement needs 
writers, including poets, who can reach others than a 
small group of those already convinced. 


Louis Marshall: Jewish Community Leader 


On the occasion of the centenary of the birth of Louis 
Marshall two volumes of selected papers and addresses 
have been published under the title: Louis Marshall: 
Champion of Liberty (Philadelphia, The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, 1957. $10.00). The volumes are edited by 
Charles Reznikoff. Oscar Handlin writes a thorough in- 
troduction of over 40 pages interpreting the Marshall 
career. 

Known as an eminent jurist, Mr. Marshall was a most 
versatile man who influenced American public affairs and 
the American Jewish community in many ways. Born in 
Syracuse, N. Y., he came to the City of New York to 
practice law and was soon to be in a circle that included 
Adolph S. Ochs of The New York Times and Jacob 
Schiff, the banker. Mr. Marshall is perhaps best remem- 
bered for a series of papers on civil liberties, 

He defended the Roman Catholics in the famous Oregon 
parochial school case; the rights of Negroes to vote and 
to hold property ; the rights of the Socialists to sit in the 
legislatures. He persuaded Henry Ford to discontinue tie 
notorious campaign of anti-Semitism in the Dearborn In- 
dependent. Mr. Marshall was one of the founders of the 
New York State School of Forestry and an ardent ad- 
vocate of conservation in the Adirondacks, where he had 
a country home in which he could unbend. 

A man of strong convictions and a champion of reli- 
gious freedom, he nevertheless believed, as a trustee of 
Temple Emanu-El, New York, that in “a conflict of ir- 
reconcilable views between the Rabbi and the Board of 
Trustees . . . it must be the rabbi” who “must give way.” 


He so informed the popular rabbi of Portland, Oregon, 
Stephen S. Wise, when the temple trustees called Dr, 
Wise in 1905. Dr. Wise rejected the invitation with a 
long exposition in regard to the freedom of the pulpit. 
Later, Dr. Wise and Mr. Marshall were to be powerful 
rivals in many a controversy in the Jewish community, 
Dr. Wise became a leader of the American Jewish Con- 
gress; Mr. Marshall was one of the founders of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

Mr. Marshall had a special interest in immigration mat- 
ters, and his letters to American presidents in this con- 
nection are published. He vigorously opposed the quota 
system based on natural origins as repugnant to the great 
traditions of the nation. 

Although not a Zionist in the political sense, Mr. Mar- 
shall helped to create the Jewish Agency as an organiza- 
tion to aid all Jews who wished to settle in Palestine. 


“Agribusiness” 


A new word, “agribusiness,” is being suggested as a 
term “to describe the interrelated functions of agricul- 
ture and business.” It means “the sum total of all opera- 
tions involved in the manufacture and distribution of 
farm supplies; production operations on the farm; and 
the storage, processing and distribution of farm com- 
modities and items made from them.” These operations 
are described in a book, A Concept of Agribusiness, by 
John H. Davis and Ray A. Goldbergh (Boston, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 


1957. $6.00). 


It is the first major study under the program of agri- 
culture and business at Harvard Business School. The 
authors consider in quantitative terms the “character and 
extent of the existing interrelationships between agricul- 
ture and the industries which supply agriculture and 
which process and distribute the products of agriculture.” 
They note that “there is a two-way interdependence be- 
tween businessmen and farmers in the dual roles of sup- 
pliers and purchasers.” 


The authors close with recommendations of a “content 
of an agribusiness policy.” They conclude that because 
the problems of commercial agriculture “are growing in 
complexity and magnitude . . . the approach to solutions 
must be as comprehensive as is the bases of the problems 
themselves.” Nothing is more important than “the cost- 
price squeeze.” But this is itself a complex problem, in- 
fluenced by factors on and off the farm, Thus there is 
need for an agribusiness policy and program, not simply 
an agricultural approach. 

The concept of agribusiness here considered refers to 
a total economic enterprise that is equal in size to all 
manufacturing; it accounts for some 40 per cent of all 
consumer purchases; and it employs about 37 per cent 
of the total labor force. 

Former Dean David of the Business School is quoted 
stating that “there are relatively few manufacturing busi- 
nesses in the nation today which do not rely on agriculture 
for a portion of their own materials.” 

The implications of the processes of agribusiness for 
one farm, told in terms of imaginary conversations with 
a farm operator, are interpreted in a book based upon 
the research above, Farmer in a Business Suit, by John 
H. Davis and Kenneth Hinshaw (New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1957. $3.50). “I’m convinced that farming is 
an incomplete part of a bigger unit,” remarks the farm 
operator reviewing his situation. 
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